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Temple of Vesta. 


Tne Engraving exhibits a few frag- 
ments of 
The mistress of the world, the seat of empire, 
The nurse of heroes, the delight of gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, 
And set the nations free— 
Yet these crumbling ruins are even 
mighty in decay— 

Amid the domes of modern hands, 

Amid the toys of idle state, 

How simply, how severely great! 

The site of the above ruins is that 
part of ancient Rome, which was called 
the “‘ Pulchrum littus,’’ or “ beautiful 
shore,’’ of the Tiber; but which no 
longer enjoys or merits that epithet. In 
the foreground stands the “ reputed ”’ 
Temple of Vesta. We say “ reputed”’ 
because there have been many arid fierce 
“battles among antiquaries about the dif- 
ferent gods and goddesses to whom this 
beautiful temple might, could, or ought 
to have belonged. ‘ But at present the 
contest seems to lie between Hercules 
and Vesta. The goddess has at least 
ym in her favour, and the de- 

lenders of her ancient rights maintain 
that hers it must be, because it was 

Vou, xv. 2A 





House of Rienzi. 


Temp. Fortuna Virilis. 


circular, and all the temples of Vesta 
were circular ; and because it had win- 
dows, and the temples of Vesta alone 
had windows; and because it had an 
aperture at the top, and no other temple 
had an aperture at the . (Now, you 
will please to observe, that the temple 
has no top at all.) The assailants, on the 
other hand, dispute the antiquity of the 
windows—deny the aperture at the top 
—-bring Pliny to prove that the temple 
of Hercules was circular also, and that 
it stood somewhere hereabouts — and 
wonder how unybody can doubt that 
this is the temple of Hercules.”” Thus 
writes the very naive and ingenious au- 
thor of Rome tn the Nineteenth Century. 
We have not room for disputation 
about the identity of this temple, but 
the summing-up is pretty conclusive : 
‘it is, I think, pretty clearly established, 
that there never was more than one tem- 
ple of Vesta at Rome, and that this is 
not that one. Still, I am of opinion, 
that since it has got the name of the 
temple of Vesta, it should keep it; 
especially as we have no means of giving 
it a better, and never can know = it 
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is. Be it what it may,’”’ continues the 
same writer, “ it is beautiful. It is 
entirely built of Parian marble, and its 
portico is composed of a circular colon- 
nade of twenty fluted Corinthian co- 
lumns ; but the entablature has long 
since disappeared; and though the 
French removed the vile modern wall 
that filled up the intercolumniation, the 
flat, coarse tiled roof that still rests 
upon the graceful capitals, destroys 
much of their fine effect.’’ 

‘Within the colonnade, the small 
circular cella, built also of marble, is now 
converted into a chapel, dedicated to 
‘La Madonna dell’ Sole,’ (the Virgin 
of the Sun,) a curious coincidence with 
its reputed ancient worship of the Vir- 
gin Goddess of Fire. This little tem- 
ple is supposed, from its style, to belong 
to the age of Domitian.” 

On the opposite side of the Engraving 
stands the temple of Fortuna Virilis, 
now known as the church of Santa Maria 
Egyzziaca. The author already quoted 
does not, however, place more confidence 
in the reputed dedication of this temple 
than he felt inclined to place in the tem- 
ple of Vesta. 

Fortuna Virilis consists of seven fluted 
Tonic columns, which have formed the 
side of the temple, and which are ele- 
vated on a high stylobate, or basement 
of Tiburtine stones, half sunk in the 
wall that fills up the intercolumniations. 
The four columns of the portico, an- 
ciently the entrance of the temple, are 
now concealed by the end wall and en- 
trance of the church. It is worthy of 
remark, that the volutes are angular in 
these columns, which is generally consi- 
dered a modern innovation, and supposed 
to be the only instance of it in the an- 
cient Ionic. The solidity and plainness 
of this structure have induced many to 
consider it a work of the Republic: in 
which they pay that age no great com- 
pliment, for Winkelmann calls it “JZ 
pit peggio di- tutti,” the worst of all 
ancient Roman buildings. If really re- 
publican, however, it is the most ancient 
temple remaining at Rome. All the rest 
are unquestionably of the empire, and 
are of marble, which was never in use 
till the age of Augustus. That it alone 
is of stone, may therefore, perhaps, give 
some countenance to the belief of its 
higher antiquity.* 

The decayed building seen nearly in 
the distance is the house of Cola, or 
Nicola Rienzi, but somewhat obstinately 
denominated “ the house of Pilate.’’ It 
bears # Latin inscription, of greater 


* Rome in the Nineteenth Century. Third 
Edit. Vol.i. p. 370. ” 
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length than interest. The story of 
Rienzi has been rendered familiar to 
the English reader in Miss Mitford’s 
successful tragedy, embodying the prin- 
cipal incidents of the life of the ambi- 
tious Tribune. We gave its analysis at 
page 232 of vol. xii. of the Mirror, to 
which is appended a slight notice of 
the building, introduced in the annexed 
Engraving. We may, however, repeat, 
that the house is “‘ exactly such as would 
— the taste of the Roman tribune, 
ing composed of heterogeneous scraps 
of ancient marble, patched up with bar- 
barous brick pilasters of his own age.”’ 


MEMOIR OF A MONKEY. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Tue facts contained in the following 
narrative are of so extraordinary a kind, 
that in order to place them on perma- 
nent record, they are offered to you for 
insertion ; and I can assure you that, 
so far from any of the incidents related, 
being at all exaggerated, they even fall 
short of the reality. C. P. 
On the 2lst of February, 1830, died 
much lamented, Jenny, a favourite ring- 
tailed monkey, aged 37 years: she was 
brought to England from Oporto, by 
George Holland, Esq. son of Edmund 
Holland, Esq. of Great Bircham, Nor- 
folk, in whose family she resided several 
years, and afterwards (and till her death) 
in the family of Mr. Pullyn, of Beccles, 
Suffolk, where she lived twenty-two 
years ; her sagacity and engaging man- 
ners attracting the notice of every one. 
In 1814 she removed with them to Yar- 
mouth, and then appeared first to suffer 
from change of climate; and indeed it 
will hardly be credited the extreme heat 
she could endure and apparently enjoys 
for the last seven or eight years of her 
life, sitting or lying almost constantly at 
the back of the kitchen range, where it 
is probable a small saucepan would have 
boiled; she has often been observed to 
lie on the top of the fire itself when 
fresh coals have been put on, and to 
warm her hands and arms by clasping 
them round a teakettle of boiling water. 
Her hair, which in her * agg was very 
beautiful, and had a fine musky per- 
fume, was entirely destroyed, and her 
skin so much scorched and hardened by 
the excessive heat, that in celd weather 
she would frequently lay hot cinders, 
which she took from the fire, on her 
head, and suffer them to roll slowly 
down her back. She was particularly 


fond of eggs, and would, if they were 
left on the fire, take them out of the 
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water when boiling, and eat them very 
quickly, from a dread of being caught 
in the theft. A remarkable instance 
occurred from which it would appear 
that she must have sensibly felt, and 
also remembered a chiding, (for no 
harsher means were ever used to correct 
her ;) she was one day very troublesome, 
and inclined to purloin some of those 
favourite delicacies when boiling on the 
fire, when she was threatened by the 
servant, with having her hands scalded 
if ever she committed the fault again ; 
and she never afterwards attempted to 
touch one, though frequently left near 
her, nor was she ever known to beg for 
them in her customary way of clapping 
her hands, though she gladly received 
them when offered. In short, it is im- 
possible to give an accurate description 
of the apparent knowledge she possess- 
ed without seeming to exaggerate. She 
endured great suffering for a week pre- 
vious to her death, and her illness was 
as remarkable as her habits when in 
health: she was first attacked with a 
restless motion as if catching flies, and 
holding them very closely in her right 
hand, the fingers of which were so con- 
tracted that it was believed, from the 
agony she felt, that she had eaten them 
off; nor was it till after her death that 
the tips of the nails could just be disco- 
vered, and they appeared as if slipped 
into the palm of the hand. Until the 
last moment of her existence, she was 
to an affecting degree sensible of, and 
particularly grateful for, any kindness 
and attention shown her; in fact, her 
manner was such as almost to make one 
doubt that it was an inferior animal to 
oneself that was claiming attention ; 
and she often looked despairingly and 
intently at her poor hand, and endea- 
voured much to use the other, which 
— to be so inconvenient to her 
that she was obliged to be fed. 

She was buried in the garden adjoin- 
ing the house where she died, and the 
following epitaph was written by a friend, 
on the occasion :— 

Here a long cherished being shrouded lies, 
Untaugbt by science, yet by instinct wise ; 


Object full twenty years of daily care, 
Fed by those hands whose kindness made no 


Kindness repaid by manners fond and mild, 
Cunning and gay, yet docile as a child. 
Not woman, man, or child lies buried here, 
Tis Jenny, the poor monkey, claims a tear. 

THE CORNISH PIE. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
In your pages is to be found food suf- 
ficient to satisfy the intellectual and 
physical appetites of book-worms of 
2A2 





every age, sex, rank, and denomina- 
tion. Now, should you consider the 
following composition worthy of admis- 
sion, you would afford many of the 
said worms the means of gratifying, in 
the most exquisite manner, their gas- 
tronomic propensities, and confer an 
obligation on the poor, yet indefatigable 


grub, whose fortune it has been 
to meet with this valuable production. 
Falmouth. S. Oxive. 


While Strangers to our Countrie thee decrie, 

T'll sing thy Praise, O Veale and Parslie Pye ; 

And if the Muse her kind assistance bringe, 

The = from whence this great disguste doth 
springe ; 

Thy properties, and manner how thou’rt made, 

Forgive me, cooks, if I youre rightes invade.— 

Of Veale, the necke I wo'd advise to take— 

The Bones will oe richest gravie make ; 

Then cut eache joynte asunder :—if you add 

A fowle or two, the plumpest to be had 

And younge, *twill much improve the luscious 


es 
1 from experience write, Probatum est. 
Sprinkle a little salte, but my advice 
1s not to use a single graine of spyce. 
Pick clean your Parslie, and be sure beware 
Lest any 0 kynde of Herbes bee there ; 
They’!l make the colore of the liquor greene,— 
Tho’ goode to taste yet not soe to be seene ; 
eas” a younge, but more if oide, and 


It till not the leaste moisture doth remayne; 
Th’ ingredients mix’d, enclose them in goode 


paste, 
And in the oven lette the whole be placed ; 
Thence taken, in the cover cutte a hole, 
Round, square, or ovale, but by no meanes 


small, 
And through it poure goode store of clouted 
cre! 
Whylst reeking hotte, and quite replete with 
steame. 


Thus till the creame is melted let it lye, 
Then up to table serve the luscious pye. 
But oh! what numbers shall the muse employe, 
To paynte the features aud expresse the joye 
Of those who bigge with expectation wayte 
No longer now, but eye the dayntye meate! 
Quicke they falle to, plate after plate isfynish’d; 
One empty’d soone, is scone — replenish’d ; 
A solemne silence raynes as stille as deathe, 
Nor doe they but to swallowe drawe their 
breathe. 
Nay if they want a glasse of generous wyne, 
They nod their wants, or make some well 
knowne syne. 
The servants who behind their masters wayte, 
Lick their moist lippes and grudge eache bitte 
they eate: 
ane and grudginge, are alasse! in vaine, 
For onlie half pi 
remayne. 
Hard fate! like Tantalus to be soe neare 
Daynties they cannot even hope to sbare. 
But be contente—there’s meate enough; beside 
Your master’s table’s always well supply’d. 
Ye Citie Magistrates, no longer be 
So fonde of Callipashe and Callipee : 
Ev’n Venison haunches would neglected lye, 
Were you so happye once to taste this pye: 
A dish that does excel them all as farre 
As Sol in splendor does the smallest starre. 
Whence does the great aversion then arise 
To this and manie other Cornishe Pyes? 
The reason is (judge you if goode or ille) 
Folks never tasted itte and never will. 
Had this same reason been at all tymes goode 
Their Nurses milke had been their only foode. 
Then taste and trye, and never more abuse itte, 
For tasted once you'lle never more refuse itte. 


’d vones and broken cruste 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A WANDERER, NO. 2. 

A Vision of Sathanas. 
««No, ro man wist whence he did come, 
No, no man knew where he bad gone.” 
Old Play. 
Whoever has wandered along the 
southern coast of the county of C——, 
must recollect the village of Torwithiel : 
the long straggling street, running on 
one side of a romantic valley, or gorge, 
parallel with the sea—its sides thickly 
covered with copsewood, save when a 
tall pine or the point of a rock jutted 
boldly out of the foliage relieving the 
uniformity—the humble church stand- 
ing on the opposite side of the valley, 
near the brow of the bold towering 
rocks which crested it, as lonely a place 
as you would care to see on a summer’s 
day, or pass near on a winter’s night— 
the remains of a stronghold, scarce dis- 
tinguishable from the surrounding cliffs, 
from whence the distant booming of the 
ocean alternated with the occasional 
murmuring of a streamlet, labouring 
through its rocky bed in the valley 
below—and then the abrupt and un- 
looked for view of ocean, on reaching 
the termination of the valley, with the 
romantic cove and snug little harbour 
lying just before’ you—all marked the 
spot as one deserving a niche in your 
recollection. 

The observant traveller has no doubt 
remarked, near the southern end of this 
village, a two story tenement of wood 
and stone, with the high-peaked roof and 
projecting windows which characterize 
the architecture of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, rearing its head above the neigh- 
bouring hamlets. A huge horse-chestnut 
tree stood in front, almost overshadowing 
the whole building, which was flanked 
by a crazy erection, that served at once 
for barn, stable, and cow-house. A 
curious effigy, or sign, much the worse 
for wear, informed you that this was the 
‘¢ Ship-a-ground,”’ wherein “ good en- 
tertainment for man and horse’’ was 
promised by Habbakuk Sheepshanks. 
Our host, who stood “ six feet in his 
stockings,’’ had a sharp pale face, and 
a person not belying his name, was a 
descendant of Habbakuk Read-the-word 
Sheepshanks, an ‘ unworthy peacher of 
the word,”’ about the year of grace 1647, 
who, when the castle was besieged and 
destroyed by the parliamentary forces, 
unfortunately lost his life, whilst holding 
forth on an inverted barrel to a party of 
saintly dragoons, being struck with a 
eannon-ball so that, as his descendant 
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says, “one half fell one way and one 
another.’”? Mr. Habbakuk is gifted 
with an interminable fund of anecdote ; 
and the place is chiefly recalled to my 
remembrance by the following little in- 
cident: I wish I could give it in his own 
words. 

The borough of Torwithiel had not 
been in such an uproar since the stirring 
times of the civil war. Even the general 
election, which every few years convulsed 
its two dozen voters, was but milk-and- 
water in its effects, compared with the 
present panic. The Kesurrectionists 
(driven from the more populous dis- 
tricts) had been, like the vulture, at- 
tracted by the harvest the small-pox 
was making for them, and carried off 
the bodies of the ex-mayor of Mush- 
roomton, and others, and Mushroomton 
was only twenty miles distant. Nothing 
else was talked of from morning till 
night. Every one knows that a very 
little matter often makes a great stir in 
a very large community—the effect may 
therefore be imagined in one containing, 
by the last census, 391 souls; for save 
when the post brought the county paper 
once a week to the club at the Ship-a- 
ground (for even clubs had found their 
way here), its inhabitants had little to 
think or talk about but—themselves. 
The reader is apt to associate with the 
mention of mayors, and boroughs, and 
elections, a vision of gilt coaches, pro- 
cessions, mobs, or hustings. Itis, how- 
ever, a well-recorded fact, that previous 
to a late election, on the cancidate send- 
ing for the mayor of Torwithiel, that 
worthy dignitary was found busily en- 
gaged on a ladder, in the undignified 
employment of plastering a house! — 
nay, I could tell more frightful things of 
the portreeves (mayors) of Wales. 

One evening, in the early part of the 
month of October—we will not stand on 
dates—the parlour of the Ship was occu- 
pied by six of the principal individuals of 
the borough. In pursuance of a public 
meeting, they had adjourned, by a law 
“‘ made and provided ”’ in such cases, to 
dine at the Ship, and to appoint proper 
persons to watch the churchyard that 
same night. The parlour in question 
served for dining, smoking, dancing, 
election, and travellers’ room, in default 
of a better ; and the capacious seats on 
each side of the jaws of the fire-place, 
which would have put te shame three of 
our modern ones, shook again with the 
mirth which good cheer (particularly 
when it is at the expense of the parish) 
rarely fails to produce. It was begin- 
ning to get dusk, and the weather, which 
was cold and cloudy, threatened to turn 











out tempestuous, which the fitful gusts 
of wind, and occasional pattering of a 
few big drops of rain on the windows, 
seemed to confirm. The company had 
just finished their first glass of punch, 

ad lighted their pipes, and were listen- 
ing to an oft told tale of the civil wars 
from Mr. Habbakuk Sheepshanks, when 
they were aroused by the noise of a 
horse’s hoofs on the pavement before 
the door. Leaving his ancestor in a 

erilous situation, out sallied the land- 

ord, while the rest of the party crowded 
to the window, to have a view of that 
unusual sight—a stranger. A tall man, 
enveloped in an immense blue great 
coat, with an “‘ ocean’’ of cape, was in 
the act of dismounting from a large, raw- 
boned, grey horse. After giving a look 
at the stable, in another minute he 
strided up the parlour, coat and all, and 
seating himself sans ceremonie between 
the parson and the coast-watcher, re- 
ge to a question from our host as to 

is dinner—“ Exactly so.’”’ He still kept 
on his mountain of coat; and now he 
was stationary, you saw at once there 
was something very odd about his ap- 
pearance. He might have been fifty, or 
thereabouts ; and his large shaggy eye- 
brows, long sharp nose, dark complexion, 
and deep-set eyes, which glared with a 
strange wild appearance, had something 
about them which gave you no desire to 
look a second time; while his beard 
might have rivalled in its tints that of 
Bluebeard himself. All further scru- 
tiny was precluded by the ample folds of 
his coat. It was evident the appearance 
of the stranger cast a sort of chill over 
the company. By way of breaking the 
ice, however, the mayor made a casual 
remark on his good fortune, in getting 
so comfortably sheltered from the incle- 
mency of the weather. Now the mayor was 
a pompous, portly, little man—a sort of 
Falstaff in little—the rotundity of whose 
face and person would have been credita- 
ble even to a metropolitan corporation. 
He had once been a mining agent, and, 
the world said, had ruined by his schemes 
noless than three companies ; and though 
his utterance, owing to an attack of pa- 
ralysis, was difficult and indistinct, hxe 
most members of the aldermanic body, a 
deep sense of the importance of the 
borough was constantly visible. After 
seating himself at the table, the stranger 
rivetted his little wild eyes on his wor- 
ship, and gave his former laconic an- 
swer—“ Exactly so.’’ The little man 
started and nudged his neighbour; the 
churchwarden pinched the toes of the 
coast-watcher; he in his turn pushed 
the parson. This was the second time 
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those identical words had been pro- 
nounced close to—nay, in their ears ; 
yet there the speaker sat, full three 
yards off. “ Do you see his great coat ?”’ 
whispered the mayor. ‘ And, ye gods, 
how he eats!’’ said the parson. The 
stranger was certainly devouring the re- 
past at a prodigious rate. After dis- 
patching the better part of a cold round 
of beef, without speaking of about a 
loaf of bread, potatoes, and sundries, he 
at last paused. The parson, taking a 
huge pinch of snuff, ventured to break 
the silence. ‘ Ahem! I should guess 
you have travelled some distance to-day, 
sir ?’’—** Umph!”’ replied the man in 
blue, “‘your guess is not far off the 
mark.’’? They started as if they had 
received an electric shock: his answer 
again tolled deep in their ears. ‘ De- 
cidedly strange !’’ muttered the whole 
party in a breath. ‘‘ Arrah! by my 
sowl and St. Patrick !’’ said the coast- 
watcher, ‘‘ bud these are quare times to 
be thravelling about, sir—I’m thinking 
you’re a stranger hereabouts?’’ The 
imperturbuable stranger pulled out a long 
hookah and pouch of tobacco, and cast- 
ing a glance by no means of a pleasant 
nature on the querist, said—‘ Exactly 
so: and what of that, are not you also a 
stranger?’’ This was the fact; but 
how did the traveller know it? Nobody 
cared to question him a third time. He 
soon proved he could smoke on as large 
a scale as he could eat. There he sat; 
puff—puff—puff ; never did man raise 
such a smoke before : indeed, it gave a 
character of vastness and indistinctness 
to his tall blue figure, which amplified it 
to an unpleasant degree. 

A short time before, the watch ap- 
pointed for the churchyard came to re- 
ceive their instructions ; but the thoughts 
of the committee were rivetted on the 
motions of the stranger. One night could 
make no difference, therefore the matter 
was postponed till “ to-morrow.” 

Our friend of the Emerald Isle was 
emboldened to ask the guest if he was 
going to the Land’s End? At this 
instant the clock struck ten ;— the 
stranger started up, pulling his great 
coat close around him, and giving the 
fire a stir that sent ten thousand sparks 
up the chimney, replied—“ Precisely, I 
am going over the Land’s End!” In 
another minute they heard his heavy foot 
ascending the stairs to his bed-room. 
No sooner was his door closed, than the 
pent up curiosity of the party found vent 
together : every circumstance was dwelt 
upon with the most minute accuracy. 
“There is something not right about 
him,’’ said the parson in a whisper, “I 
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felt a strong smell of sulphur when he 
sat near me.’’ ‘And I,’’ added the 
doctor, “ thought his little glaring eyes, 
peering out through the smoke, looked 
for all the world like the de——.’”’ 
“Hush!” cried our landlord, “ he is 
coming down again!’’ But the noise 
was caused by his movements in the 
room above. 

The night was very stormy. The 
old sign creaked and groaned, amid the 
howling and whistling of the wind, as if 
it would fall from its hinges, and ever 
and anon there came a gust that threat- 
ened to shake the old tenement to its 
foundations ; and at every fitful pause in 
the storm, noises in the room above in- 
dicated that he was not yet gone to rest. 
They drew their seats closer round the 
wood-fire, which had burnt low unper- 
ceived. 

“On my say-so, I don’t like to say an 
ill word of my customers, but an I spoke 
my mind,’’ said Habbakuk, dropping 
his voice into a whisper, “I guess all 
is not right above. I asked him three 
times to pull off his big coat,—but, 
Molly, wench, the fire is going out: 
will you charge your glasses again, 
gentlemen ?”? ‘By the powers!” 
exclaimed the coast-watcher, ‘‘ he must 
be a smuggler !’’—and the stranger’s 
apparent knowledge of him, and pri- 
vate information of an intended run, 
seemed to favour the conjecture. It 
was during the agitating period of radi- 
calism. ‘T have it,’’ cried the parson, 
“this fellow must be a leader of the 
radicals, and his speech about going 
over the Land’s End may mean flying 
the country.’’ On referring to the last 
number of the county paper, they found 
a considerable reward had been offered 
for the apprehension of # person resem- 
bling the strange guest in figure. The 
night was slipping fast away—he might 
get away early; and his strange de- 
meanour, equivocal answers, and suspi- 
cious appearance, with a reward glit- 
tering in their eyes, determined them on 
taking the bold step of placing him 
under arrest, should he fail to give a 
satisfactory account of himself. 

The stranger had been still for some 
time ; it was therefore judged advisable 
to practise a coup-de-main, and, seven 
in number, they issued on tiptoe to 
storm the enemy’s camp. They had 
reached the top of the staircase, and 
the parson, leaving the exciseman;in his 
rear, made a couple of steps towards 
the door of the bed-room, when a heavy 
step was heard. At this indication of 
the enemy, (like many a better’ man) his 
courage failed him; a disagreeable re- 





collection of the smell of sulphur ob- 
truded itself on the mind ;—besides, the 
parson bethought himself that he was 
next the enemy, and, wheeling suddenly 
round, he almost overturned the excise- 
man, letting fall the candlestick in his 
haste, which left the whole party enve- 
loped in darkness, save the uncertain 
light afforded by the moon, which waded 
through thick masses of fleecy clouds. 
The noise of the stranger’s feet me 
nearer and more rapid. This h 
disaster, and the movements of their 
leader, served to accelerate the panic of 
the heroes in the rear. But it was too 
late—the enemy was upon them in a 
twinkling. The parson was trampled 
under foot, roaring out as fast as his fear 
would permit—<“ Avaunt, Sathanas ! J 
conjure thee! Conjurissimo tibi, &c.”’ 
and the overthrow of the exciseman top- 
pled down those on the stairs, who were 
rolled over in their confusion by the 
stranger in his descent, like so many 
ninepins. Before they recovered them- 
selves, the noise of a horse’s hoofs, in 
rapid retreat, told them it was in vain to 
think of pursuit, had they been so in- 
clined. 

“The first news we heard in the 
morning,’’ said he of the Ship, con- 
cluding his narration, ‘‘ was, that the 
churchyard had been harried during the 
night, and the bodies of one of our 
aldermen and a child, only two days un- 
der ground, carried off. The object of 
the chap in the blue coat in coming to 
the Ship-a-ground, was nathless to spy 
how the land lay ; and he would, I’ll 
bail, have decamped sooner had our 
watch been appointed. My stars! it 
has been a sore subject in the borough 
ever since, howsomever; and though 
the rascal cheated me of his reckoning, 
yet the gentlemen paid me that, like, to 
keep dark on the matter. They say he 
was a ventriloquizzard.”” 

VyvyYan. 





Spirit of Discovery. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Of the principal Geographical Discove- 
yo of Modern European Nations. 


(Concluded from pre 166.) 


1553—White Sea. This sea, which had 
not been visited since the time of Alfred, 
was now supposed to be discovered by 
Chancellor, the English navigator. 

Nova Zembia, discovered by Wil- 
loughby, an English seaman. * 
1575— Solomon’s Isles, discovered by 
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Mendana, a Spaniard, sent by the Go- 
vernor of Peru. 

1576.—Frobisher’s Strait, discovered 
by the English navigator whose name it 
bears. 

Greenland, further explored by Fro- 
bisher, who also penetrated further be- 
tween this country and Labrador. 

1577— New Albion, discovered by 
Drake, who was the second to attempt 
a voyage round the world, which he per- 
formed in three years. 

1580—Siberia, discovered by Yermak 
Timophéiévitch, Chief of Cossacks. 

1587— Davis’s Strait, discovered by 
the English navigator whose name it 
bears, in his voyage for the discovery of 
a north-west passage. 

1594— Falkland Islands, discovered 
by the English navigator Hawkins. 

1595. — Marquesas, discovered by 
Mendana, a Spaniard, on his voyage 
from Peru, to found a colony in the 
Solomon Isles. 

Solitary Island, discovered by Men- 
dana on the abovenamed voyage. 

1606— Archipelago del Espirito Santo, 
discovered by Guiros, a Portuguese, sent 
from Peru. These islands are the Cy- 
clades of Bougainville, and the New 
Hebrides of Cook. 

Otaheite, supposed to be discovered 
by Guiros, who named it Sagittaria. 

1607-1610—Hudson’s Bay, discover- 
ed by the celebrated English navigator 
Hudson, on his third voyage. Venturing 
to pass the winter in this Bay on his 
fourth voyage, he was, with four others, 
thrown by his sailors into a boat, and 
left to perish. 

1607—Chesapeak Bay, discovered by 
John Smith. 

1615—-Straits of Le Maire, discover- 
ed, with the island of Staten on the east, 
by Le Maire, a merchant of Amsterdam, 
and Schouten, a merchant of Horn. 

1616— Cape Horn, doubled by Le 
Maire and Schouten, Dutch navigators, 
who called it after the town of which 
Schouten was a native. These enter- 
prising men performed a voyage round 
the world in about two years. 

1616—Van Dieman’s Land, discover- 
ed by the Dutch. 

1616—Baffin’s Bay, discovered by 
William Baffin, an Englishman. The 
nature and extent of this discovery were 
much doubted, till the expeditions of 
Ross and Parry proved that Baffin was 
substantially accurate in his statement. 

1636—Frozen Ocean. In this year 
the Russians discovered that this ocean 
washed and bounded the north of Asia. 
The first Russian ship sailed down the 
Lena inte this sea. 


1642— New Zealand, with the southern 
art of Van Dieman’s Land, discovered 
y Tasman, a Dutch navigator. 

1654— Bourbon, Isle of, occupied by 
the French. 

1673— Lousiana, discovered by the 
French. This country received its name 
from La Salle, a Frenchman, who ex- 
plored the Mississippi, in 1682. 

1686—Easter Island, discovered by 
Roggewein, a Dutch navigator. 

1690— Kamschatka, the principal set- 
tlement of the Russians on the coast of 
Asia, discovered by a Cossack chief, 
Morosko. The country was taken pos- 
session of by the Russians in 1697. 

1692— Japan. Carefully visited by 
Kemfer, a German. 

1699—New Britain. This island, and 
the straits which separate it from New 
Guinea, discovered by Dampier. This 
oa seaman made a voyage 
round the world at the period of this 
discovery. 

1711—Kurile Isles, occupied by the 
Russians. The people of these islands, 
which are twenty-one in number, still 
pay tribute to Russia. They are prin- 
cipally volcanic. 

1728—Behring’s Strait, explored and 
designated by a Danish navigator in the 
service of Russia, whose name it bears. 
Behring thus established that the conti- 
nents of Asia and America are not united, 
but are distant from each other about 
thirty-nine miles. 

1728— Kamschatka, ascertained by 
Behring to be a peninsula. 

1741— Aleutian Isles, on the coast of 
North America, discovered by Behring. 
A more accurate survey of these islands 
was made under the Russian Govern- 
ment, by Captains Billing and Sarytchef, 
from 1781 to 1798. 

1765—Duke of York’s Island, disco- 
vered by Byron. 

Isles of Danger, discovéred by Byron. 

1767— Otaheite, discovered by Wallis. 

1768— Cook’s Strait, discovered by 
Captain Cook on his first voyage round 
a World, which occupied from 1768 to 

1. 

1770—New South Wales, discovered 
by Captain Cook. 

1772—AIsland of Desolation, the first 
land south of India, discovered by Ker- 
guelen, and called by his name. Subse- 
quently called the Island of Desolation 
by Captain Cook. 

1774—New Caledonia, discovered by 
Cook in his second voyage, 1772—1775. 

1778—Icy Cape, discovered by Cap- 
tain Cook. 

1778—Sandwich Islands, discovered 
by Cook in his third voyage, whick som- 
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menced in 1776. He lost his life in 
1779. 


1797—Bass’s Straits. Mr. Bass, sur- 
geon of H.M.S. Reliance, penetrated as 
far as Western Port, in a small open 
boat, from Port Jackson, and was of 
opinion that a Strait existed between 

ew South Wales and Van Dieman’s 
Land. In 1799, Lieutenant Flinders 
circumnavigated Van Dieman’s Land, 
and named the Strait after Mr. Bass. 

1804, 5, 6—Missouri explored to its 
sources by Captains Lewis and Clarke, 
and the origin and source of the Co- 
lumbia ascertained. 

1819—Barrow’s Straits, discovered 
by Lieutenant Parry, who penetrated as 
far as Melville Island, in lat. 74° 26" N. 
and long. 113" 47" W. The Strait was 
entered on the 3rd of August. The 
lowest state of the thermometer was 55° 
below Zero of Fahrenheit. 

1819—New South Shetland, disco- 
vered by Mr. Smith, of the brig William, 
bound to Valparaiso. 

1819-1822— North America, The 
northern limits of, determined by Cap- 
tain Franklin, from the mouth of the 
Coppermine River to oa Turnagain. 

1921__-Asia, The northern limits of, 
determined by Baron Wrangel. 

1825-6— North America, Franklin’s 
second expedition, in which the coast 
between the mouths of the Coppermine 
and M‘Kenzie’s rivers, and the coast 
from the mouth of the latter to 349} W. 
long. were discovered. 

1827— North America. In August of 
this year, Captain Beechey, in H. M.S. 
Blossom, discovered the coast from Icy 
Cape to Point Barrow, leaving about 
140 miles of coast unexplored between 
this Point and Point Beechey. Point 
Barrow is in 1563° W. long.— Com- 
panion to the Almanack for 1830. 


srotes of a Reaver. 


TOUR TO THE LAKES. 


Reaper, gentle, simple, and sight-lov- 
ing,—only think of the crushing con- 
certs of the London season in May— 
the Opera House open morning, noon, 
and night,—and about fifty exhibitions 
in this great town—and you will soon 
“run the giddy round,’’ and long to 
practise stile-vaulting in the green fields 
and pure atmosphere of the country. 
But we need not enlarge upon the fa- 
shionable horrors of London to give the 
reader a gusto for “the Lakes.’? Yet 





we must mention a pretty little Guide 
just published by Mr. Leigh, in terms 
of high commendation. 


Our friend, 
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Dr. Robinson, of Clifton, is entitled to 
all praise for his important octavo vo- 
lume on the scenery of the Lakes, 
which the tourist may read in his eloset 
on his return home. We likewise che- 
tish the best feelings towards Mr. 
Wordsworth’s unassuming little book, 
which is all poetry and nature, and may 
be read a score of times. But Mr. 
Leigh’s Guide partakes more of the 
business of tourists, and is more of a 
fingerpost book, if we may be allowed 
so commonplace an epithet for a literary 
production. It is divided into little 
journeys or excursions, plans of tours, 
&c., and moreover has a Table of the 
heights of the Mountains and Lakes, 
and a Glossary of Provincialisms. It 
has a Map nearly as large as the whole 
sheet of The Mirror, and, we had al- 
most said, as full of names. There are 
besides, page maps of Windermere, 
Grassmere, Rydal, and Langdale, Der- 
wentwater, and Borrowdale, and Ulls- 
water. The descriptive letter-press is 
briefly, but very neatly written. Some of 
the sketches are from distinguished pens, 
as a view of Windermere, by Mr. Young 
—Grassmere, by Gray—Derwentwater, 
by Pennant—Skiddaw, by Mrs. Radcliffe 
—the Vale of Lorton, by Gilpin—Ulls- 
water, by Gray, &c. 


CUMBERLAND, NEW SOUTH WALES, 


New Soutn Wates has been divided 
into ten provinces, of which the most 
important is Cumberland. This pro- 
vince, which was the first settled, and 
contains the capital of New South 
Wales, extends about fifty miles along 
the shore, from the mouth of the 
Hawkesbury River to the commence- 
ment of the Illawarra Forest. Its 
greatest breadth may be estimated at 
about forty miles. Although fertility 
be not the general characteristic of 
Cumberland, certain portions of it, as 
the banks of the Hawkesbury River, 
and the Cow Pasture Plains, are of ex- 
traordinary richness, and the general 
appearance of the country, rising into 
gentle hills, and studded with} elegant 
villas, is luxuriant and picturesque. It 
is not in general so picturesque and ro- 
mantic as is imagined at home, though 
the scenery is sometimes very fine. The 
traveller has to go many miles through 
woods, even in the locatéd districts, 
without seeing any traces of human ha- 
bitations ; and when he approaches a 
settled place, he most frequently dis- 
covers a house with a few straggling 
small buildings, in the midst of fifty or 
a hundred acres of cleared or partially 
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cleared land, surrounded by intermin- 
able forests. Occasionally dwellings of 
more imposing exterior, with farms, 
out-houses, &c. as in England, are met 
with, in fine situations, commanding 
views beyond the surrounding woodland; 
but very few of these are found twenty 
miles from Sydney. Where the soil is 
pretty good, it is lightly timbered, oc- 
casionally resembling a gentleman’s 
park ; but the traveller soon loses this 
idea on finding no mansion at the end 
of the scene. In fact he plods on all 
day from park to park, as it were, and 
lies down at night, with his horse 
tethered beside him, near some pool 
of water. He there strikes a light, and 
kindles a fire to boil his tea-kettle and 
fry his bacon. If he be rich enough he 
will of course have a sumpter horse and 
a tent; but if not, the hard ground 
and a blanket are his bed covering. If 
it should rain, he strips off a sheet of 
bark from the nearest tree, and lies 
down under it, sheltered and secure. 
Even should he get wet, he scarcely 
ever tukes cold, or experiences any 
other than a momentary inconvenience, 
which he forgets as soon as he puts 
himself in motion in the morning.— 
Westminster Review. 


THE PRAGUE MINSTRELS. 


WE never recollect to have passed an 
hour more delightfully than in hearing 
the performances of these ingenious 
artistes, at the large salon of the Egyp- 
tian Hall, in Piccadilly. The Bohemian 
Band are eight in number—two bas- 
soons, three clarionets, and three horn 
and trumpet players. They wear their 
national costume, the most picturesque 
— of which is a broad-brimmed 

lack velvet hat, decorated with various 
coloured ribands, and they take their 
station on a raised stage with a flat and 
side scenes. The performances are oc- 
casionally varied : we heard nine pieces, 
among which were Weber’s immortaliz- 
ing Overture to Der Freischiitz, ma- 
naged with great skill; a Bohemian 
Concertino, with a Solo for the eight- 
keyed trumpet, a spirit-stirring piece ; 
and some characteristic Bohemian 
Waltzes. These and a grand March 
formed the First Part of the Concert. 
The Second commenced with a melange 
from Boildieu’s La Dame Blanche, the 
beauty of which opera induced the King 
of Prussia to present a service of plate 
to the composer. Next came a Gallo- 
pade, and the William Tell Quadrilles— 
the Austrian Rifle March — and God 
save the King. Nothing could be more 
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gratifying than the whole performance :- 
the fitness of the airs for wind instru-. 
ments — their rich harmonious swell, 
and plaintive melancholy—burst, and fell. 
like enchantment on the ear. Probably 
this was aided by the sombre propor- 
tions of the architecture of the salon, 
unappropriate, to be sure, but in gene- 
ral impression harmonizing with the 
wild and supernatural of music. A dell 
in Bohemia would have completed 
the charm; but we hope to show 
that our lionizing friends need not tra- 
vel so far to enjoy the romance of me- 
lody, and the philosophy of divine 
sound. 

Beneath the same roof, upstairs, are 
exhibiting an astonishing Picture of 
The Deluge and a cabinet assortment of 
other paintings, by Mr. RawsonWalker, 
among which are the series of Illus- 
trations painted after Montgomery’s 
World before the Flood. In a salon on 
the ground-floor are Mr. Lough’s 
Sculptures. These splendid works of 
art ure, however, too important to be 
passed over in a few lines, and we must 
accordingly ‘defer their notice till an- 
other publication. 


PUBLIC DISTRESS. 

Tue distress which has lately been ex- 
perienced in the northern part of Ger- 
many, one of the best governed and 
most prosperous districts of Europe, 
surpasses, if we have been correctly in- 
formed, any thing which has of late 
years been known among us. In Nor- 
way and Sweden the peasantry are con- 
stantly compelled to mix bark with their 
bread, and even this expedient has not 
always preserved whole families and 
neighbourhoods from perishing together 
of famine. An experiment has lately 
been tried in the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, which has been cited to prove 
the possibility of establishing agricultu- 
ral colonies on the waste-lands of Eng- 
land ; but which proves to our minds 
nothing so clearly as this, that the rate 
of subsistence to which the labouring 
1 are reduced’ in the Netherlands 
is miserably low, and very far inferior 
to that of the English paupers. No 
distress which the peuple have have en- 
dured for centuries, approaches to that 
which has been felt e the French in 
our own time. The beginning of the 
year 1817, was a time of great distress 
in this island. But the state of the 
lowest classes here was luxury com- 
ae with that of the people of France. 

e find in Magendie’s Journal de Phy- 
siologe imentale, a ron a 





point of physiology connected with the 








distress of that season. It appears that 
the inhabitants of six departments, Aix, 
Jura, Doubs, Haute Saone, Vosges, 
and Saone et Loire, were reduced first 
to oatmeal and potatoes, and at last to 
nettles, bean-stalks, and other kinds of 
herbage fit only for cattle; that when 
the next harvest enabled them to eat 
barley-bread, many of them died from 
oe indulgence in what they 
thought an exquisite repast; and that 
a dropsy of a _—— description was 
ee ye by the hard fare of the year. 
ead bodies were found on the roads 
and in the fields. A single surgeon 
dissected six of these, and found the 
stomach shrunk, and filled with the un- 
wholesome aliments which hunger had 
driven men to share with beasts. Such 
extremity of distress as this is never 
heard of in England, or even in Ireland. 
In the old world we must confess our- 
selves unable to find any satisfactory re- 
cord of any great nation, past or present, 
in which the working classes have been 
in a more comfortable situation than in 
England during the last thirty years. 
When this island was thinly peopled, it 
was barbarous. There was Tite le capi- 
tal; and that little was insecure. It is 
now the richest and the most highly 
civilized spot in the world; but the po- 
pulation is dense.—Edinburgh Rev. 





THE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS. 


Berore us is the First Part of an Atlas 
designed to accompany and illustrate the 
Historical and Geographical portions of 
the Family Library, the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, and the Family Classical Library, 
and accordingly of uniform size with 
those popular works. The present Part 
contains three Maps with the names of 
the principal places, and the less im- 
portant places are registered in a Table 
on the opposite page, with the latitude 
and longitude affixed. There are also 
plates of Comparative Views of the 
principal Mountains and Rivers in 
the World. The whole are exquisitely 
engraved on steel, by Mr. Thomas 
Starling, and from the unique cha- 
racter of the execution of the por- 
tion before us, we are disposed to think 
the Cabinet Atlas will, in every respect, 
be worthy of place with the “ Libraries” 
to which it aspires as an illustrative 
accompaniment. 


ENORT SMITH’S POEMS. 


We always hail modest merit with 
heartfelt satisfaction— be it in folio or 
forty-eight mo—one or one hundred vo- 
lumes. 


To this class of productions 
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belongs a collection of poetical pieces, 
humbly entitled 4 Tradesman’s Lays, 
by Enort Smith, a name familiar to the 
readers of the early volumes of the 
Monthly Magazine. The majority of 
the pieces are Sonnets, and though we 
have not room for quotation, this brief 
notice may be the means of directing 
the fosterers of aspiring genius to the 
author’s exertions, which possess the 
rare merit of being modestly put forth 
for public patronage ; and probably with 
more sincerity than is met with every 


day. 

These few observations will also apply 
to another thin volume of Poems, with 
the name of W. J. Atkinson in the 
title-page. They were written, says 
the Preface, before the author had com- 
pleted his ¢eens, and bespeak the kind 
consideration of the reader. 


BILLIARDS. 
A TREATISE on the “noble Game of 
Billiards,’? in which the strokes are laid 
down with geometrical accuracy must 
be acceptable even to proficient players. 
Such a book has been produced in 
France, and lately translated and pub- 
lished in London, by Mr. Thurston, 
the eminent billiard-table manufacturer. 
Captain Mingaud, the author of the 
original work, has there, in a series of 
diagrams and directions, proved the 
practicability of certain strokes which 
an inexperienced player would pro- 
nounce “ impossible;’’ and the majo- 
rity of these strokes will be altogether 
new to English players, since to the 
French belong the introduction and per- 
fection of billiards. Nay, Mr. Thurston’s 
translation is even more practical than 
might be imagined, for each novel stroke 
is not only explained verbatim, but elu- 
cidated by an engraved diagram, with 
the course of the ball, and the track or 
means of performing that course, accu- 
rately marked out. Much excellent 
practice will doubtless result from the 
publication of this treatise; and the 
possessors of private tables may advan- 
eously pass many hours in arriving at 
the skill and science which are here so 
amply developed. At public tables there 
may be fewer opportunities for prac- 
tice ; but knowledge of such points as 
are illustrated in this treatise would ma- 
terially improve the ggneral play, and 
consequently attach to the game even 
more importance than it now possesses. 
Mr. Thurston’s translation, we should 
mention, is in a handsome form, and 
must, sooner or later, find its way into 
the rooms of amateur players. 
By the way, Mr. Mingaud tells us 
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that “the first billiard-table known in 
France was of a triangular form. It 
was introduced at the Chateau de Blois, 
during the residence of Henry III.”’ (of 
France.) 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


REMARKABLE 8PECTRAL ILLUSION, 
In which both the Eye and the Ear were 
influenced. 

In a letter to Dr. Brewster. 


[We are induced to copy the follow- 
ing remarkable case of Spectral Illusion 
from the high authority with which it 
has already been presented to the scien- 
tific world, as well as for the general 
interest it possesses for every reflective 
mind. Drs. Hibbert and Brewster ap- 
pear to coincide in their opinions of the 
additional light which the narrative 
throws upon the ever-to-be controverted 
theory of Apparitions; and the point 
and fairness of their reasoning will be 
intelligible to every reader :]— 

Those who have read Dr. Hibbert’s 


admirable work on the Philosophy of 


Apparitions, and have 4 Segre the 
ingenious views which he has taken of 
this remarkable class of mental pheno- 
mena, will peruse with double interest 
the very singular case of spectral illusion 
which forms the subject of this paper. 
It was communicated to me by the 
gentleman whose lady was under its in- 
fluence, and who was himself present 
during the whole progress of the illu- 
sion which affected the eye. Were I 
permitted to mention his name, his sta- 
tion in society, and as a man of science, 
would authenticate the minutest parti- 
culars in the following narrative, and 
satisfy the most scrupulous reader that 
the case has been — hically as well 
as faithfully described. The gentleman 
and lady, indeed, were previously well 
aware of the existence and nature of this 
class of facts, and, so far from regarding 
the present case as at all supernatural, 
or even out of the ordinary course of 
things, they watched it from its com- 
mencement as a case of spectral illusion, 
and have therefore impressed upon the 
narrative a character which does not 
belong to any previous case where the 
patient and the narrator were the same 
person. 
“On the 26th of December, 1829, 
about half-past four in the afternoon, 
Mrs. —— was standing near the fire in 
the hall, and on the point of going up 
stairs to dress, when she heard, as she 


supposed, my voice calling her by name, 
<«—_— ——,, come here, come to me!’ 
She imagined that I was calling at the 
door to have it opened, went to it, and 
was surprised on opening it to find no 
one. She returned towards the fire, and 
again heard the same voice calling, very 
distinctly and loud, ‘ -— Come, come 
here.’ She then opened two other doors 
of the same room, but seeing no one, she 
returned to the fire-place. After a few 
moments, she heard the same voice still 
calling, ‘———- ——, come to me, come, 
come away,’ this time in a loud, plain- 
tive, and somewhat impatient tone. She 
answered as loudly, ‘ Where are you ? 
I don’t know where you are,’—still 
imagining that I was somewhere in 
search of her ; but receiving no answer, 
she shortly went up stairs. On my re- 
turn to the house about half an hour 
afterwards, she inquired why I had 
called to her so often, and where I was; 
and was of course surprised to hear I 
had not been near the house at the time. 

*¢ On the 30th of the same month, at 
about four o’clock p.m., Mrs. —— came 
down stairs into the drawing-room, which 
she had quitted a few minutes before, 
and on entering the room, saw me, as 
she supposed, standing with my back to 
the fire. She addressed me, asking how 
it was I had returned so soon. (I had 
left the house for a walk half an hour 
before.) She said I looked fixedly at 
her, with a serious and thoughtful ex- 
pression of countenance, but did not 
speak. She supposed I was busied in 
thought, and sat down in an arm-chair 
near the fire, and close within a couple 
of feet at most of the figure she still saw 
standing before her. As, however, the 
eyes still continued to be fixed Lag her, 
after a few minutes she said, ‘ Why don’t 
you —_ ——?’ The figure upon this 
moved off towards the window, at the 
further end of the room, the eyes still 
gazing on her, and ed so very close 
to her in doing so, that she was struck 
by the circumstance of hearing no step 
nor sound, nor feeling her clothes 
brushed against, nor even any agitation 
in the air. The idea then arose for the 
first time into her mind, that it was no 
reality, but a spectral illusion (being a 
person of sense, and habituated to ac- 
count rationally for most things, the 
notion of anything supernatural was out 
of the question.) She recollected, how- 
ever, your having mentioned that there 
was a sort of experimentum crucis ap- 
plicable to these cases, by which a 
— ghost may be distinguished 
rom one conjured up by merely natural 
causes: namely, the pressing the eye 
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in order to produce the effect of seeing 
double, when, according to your asser- 
tion, a true Tartarian ghost would be 
duplicated as well as every thing else ; 
while the morbid idea being, I suppose, 
an impression on the retina ne, or 
ought to remain single. I am sorry, 
however, to say that the opportunity 
for verifying your theory was unfavour- 
able. Before Mrs. —— was able dis- 
tinctly to double her vision, my figure 
had retreated to the window, and disap- 
peared there. The lady followed, shook 
the curtains, and tried the window, being 
still loth to believe it was not a reality, 
so distinct and forcible was the impres- 
sion. Finding, however, that there was 
no natural means of egress, she became 
convinced of having seen a spectral ap- 
parition, such as are recorded in Dr. 
Hibbert’s work, and consequently felt 
no alarm or agitation. The appearance 
lasted four or five minutes. It was 
bright day-light, and Mrs. —— is confi- 
dent that the apparition was fully as 
vivid as the reality ; and when standing 
close to her, it concealed, of course, the 
real objects behind it. Upon being told 
of this my visible appearance in the spi- 
rit, having been only audible a few days 
before, I was, as you may imagine, more 
alarmed for the health of the lady than 
for my own — death, or any 
other fatality the vision might be sup- 
posed to forebode. Still both the stories 
‘were so very much en regle as ghost 
stories, the three calls of the plaintive 
voice, each one louder than ‘the pre- 
ceding, the fixed eyes and mournful ex- 
pression of the phantom, its noiseless 
step and spirit-like vanishing, were all 
so characteristic of the Wraith, that I 
might have been unable to shake off 
some disagreeable fancies, such as @ 
mind once deeply saturated with the 
poison of nursery tales cannot altoge- 
ther banish, had it not been for a third 
apparition, at whose visit I myself as- 
sisted a few days afterwards, and which 
I think is the key-stone of the case, ren- 
dering it as complete as could be wished. 
“¢ On the 4th of this month (January, 
1830), five days after the last apparition, 
at about ten o’clock at night, I was sit- 
ting in the drawing-room with Mrs.—— 
and in the act of stirring the fire, when 
she exclaimed, ‘ Why there’s the cat in 
the room.’ I asked ‘Where?’ She re- 
lied, ‘ There, close to you.’ * Where?’ 
repeated. ‘Why, on the rug to be 
sure, between yourself and the coal- 
scuttle.’ I had the poker in my hand, 
and I pushed it in the direction men- 
tioned. ‘ Take care,’ she cried out, 
‘ take care, you are hitting her with the 
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poker.’ I again asked her to point out 
exactly where she saw the cat. She re- 
plied, ‘ Why, sitting up there close to 
your feet on the rug—ashe is looking at 
me: it is Kitty—come here, Kitty.’ 
There are two cats in the house, one 
of which went by this name: they were 
rarely, if ever, in the drawing-room. 
At this time Mrs. —— had certainly no 
idea that the sight of the cat was an 
illusion. I asked her to touch it. She 
got up for the purpose, and seemed as 
if she was am | something which 
moved away. She followed a few —_ 
and then said, ‘It has gone under that 
chair.’ I told her it was an illusion. 
She would not believe it. I lifted up 
the chair; there was nothing there, nor 
did Mrs. —— see any thing more of it. 
I searched the room all over, and found 
nothing. There was a dog lying on 
the hearth, who would have betrayed 
great uneasiness had a cat been in the 
room. He was perfectly quiet. In or- 
der to be quite certain, however, I rang 
the bell, and sent for the two cats. They 
were both found in the housekeeper’s 
room. The most superstitious person 
could now doubt no longer as to the real 
character of all these illusory appear- 
ances ; and the case is so complete, that 
I hope there will be no renewal of them, 
symptomatic as they of course are of a 
disordered state of the body. I am 
sorry to say Mrs. —— as well as myself 
forgot to try in time the experimentum 
crucis on the cat. 

«¢ Mrs. —— has naturally a morbidly 
sensitive imagination, so strongly affect- 
ing her corporeal impressions, that the 
story of any person having suffered se- 
vere pain by accident or otherwise, will 
occasionally produce acute twinges of 
pain in the corresponding of her 
person. An account, for instance, of 
the amputation of an arm, will produce 
an instantaneous and severe sense of 
pain in her own arm, and so of other 
ese She . subject to talk in her 
sleep with great fluency, to repeat poetry 
very much at length, qestiechaihy hex 
unwell, and even to cap verses for half 
an hour together, never failing to quote 
lines beginning with the final letter of 
the preceding, till ‘her memory is ex- 
hausted. 

‘¢ She has, during the last six weeks, 
‘been considerably reduced and weakened 
by a tiresome cough, which has also 
added to her weakness, by preventing 
the taking of a daily tonic, to which she 
had been for some time accustomed. 
She had also confined herself from this 
cause to the house for some weeks, 
which is not nsual with her, being ac- 
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customed to take a great deal of air and 
exercise. Her general health has not 
been strong for some time past, and a 
long experience has proved, beyond a 
doubt, that her ill health is attributable 
to a disordered state of the digestive 
organs: These details are necessary for 
a complete understanding of this case, 
which strikes me as being one of re- 
markable interest, from combining the 
characters of an ordinary ghost story 
with those of an indubitable illusion ; 
as well as from the circumstance occur- 
ring to a person of strong mind, devoid 
of any superstitious fancies, and to be 
implicitly relied on for the truth of all 
the minutest details of the appearances. 
Indeed, I do not recollect any well au- 
thenticated and recent instance of auri- 
cular delusion like the first of those I 
have related; though, of course, the 
warning voices and sounds which have 
frightened so many weak persons into 
their graves, must have been of this na- 
ture. Mrs. tells me, that about 
ten years ago a similar circumstance 
happened to her, when residing at Flo- 
rence, and in perfect health. While 
undressing after a ball, she heard a voice 
call her repeatedly by name, and was at 
that time unable to account for the fact.* 
‘‘ January 10, 1830.’’ 


SWAN RIVER. 


Tue following brief letter has jest ap- 
peared in The Times Journal: it is 
important in many points, and bears the 
stamp of authenticity on all :— 


Perth, Western Australia, Jan. 10. 

I presume you have long since receiv- 
ed my first letter, in which, of course, I 
could do little more than notify our safe 
arrival. I can now venture to afford 
you some information. The land in 
many parts of the colony is not so rich 
as we expected to find it: still, how- 
ever, it is plentiful in various directions, 
and the climate is beyond all praise. 
Of the wonderful progress of English 


* Since sending this remarkable account to 
re the Editor transmitted a printed copy of 
t to Dr. Hibbert, who unites with him in his 
opinion of its importance, as one of the most 
interesting pathological instances of the kind 
which has yet been published ; and which, from 
the truly philosophical spirit in which it is nar- 
rated, considers as deserving to be ranked 
with the celebrated case of Nicolai. He con- 
ceives that the association of spectral illusions 
with that intense state of sympathetic feeling 
by which an account, for example, of the am- 
putation of an arm will produce an instantane- 
ous and severe sense of pain in the lady’s own 
arm, as a striking feature in the case, and as cal- 
culated tothrow additional light upon the theory 
of spectral illusions; no observations to the 








same effect having, to his knowledge, been be- 
fore published, 
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seeds (particularly vegetables) you can 
form no idea: we are already overgrown 
with peas and a variety of other vegeta- 
bles peculiar to warmer latitudes, the 
seeds of which we took from the Cape. 
I have obtained a grant of land about 
twenty miles from hence, of 5,000 acres, 
and I shall begin to erect a wooden 
house next week. I have no doubt 
whatever this colony will prosper most 
rapidly. There are certainly not a few 
grumblers amongst us; but observe of 
what description they are generally 
composed—you shall have a specimen 
from two fellow-passengers. They are 
half-pay officers, and they landed with 
a firm conviction that they should be 
able to return home in six or seven years 
with from 15,000/. to 20,0007. Can you 
wonder at such persons being bitterly 
disappointed? One grand point here 
is, that we have no convict association, 
nor housebreakers. We are at least a 
month’s sail nearer to England and the 
eastern markets, which latter will, no 
doubt, eventually take off all our surplus 
produce. The face of the country is 
really most beautiful and picturesque, 
and would require the pencil of a Claude 
to do it justice ; still there is a greater 
proportion of wood than I expected to 
see. However, there are large open 
valleys, containing about ten or fifteen 
trees to the acre, and of very great ex- 
tent. Game is very plentiful, but of 
course it will recede before the march 
of civilization. No person can establish 
himself and family decently as a settler 
with less than 1,000/. clear money on 
landing; and with this (which would 
not produce more than 40/. a-year in 
the British funds, and consequently 
would not be sufficient for any person to 
support a family even in Devonshire or 
Wales) he may, after a year or two, live 
comfortably and prosperously. Persons 
with wild and romantic ideas as to the 
capabilities of this or any other colony, 
had better remain in England. 


She Selector; 
AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 

BEAUTIES OF SHELLEY. 
We have strung together a few gems 
from the “ Beauties,’’ lately published : 
a portion of the Memoir must stand over. 


LINES. 

WHEN the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead— 
When the cloud is scattered 

The raiubow's glory is shed. 
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When the lute is broken, : 
Sweet tones are remembered not ; 

When the lips have spoken, 
Loved accents are soon forgot. 


As music and splendour 

Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute: 
No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seamen’s knell. 


When hearts have once mingled 
» Love first leaves the well-built nest, 

The weak one is singled 

To endure what it once possest. 
O, Love, who bewailest 

The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose thou the frailest 

For your cradle, your home, and your bier ? 


Its passions will rock thee 
As the storms rock the ravens on high : 
Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds come. 





SONG. 


RakELty, rarely, comest thou, 
Spirit of delight! 

Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and night? 

Many a weary night and day 

°Tis since thou art fled away. 


How shall ever one like me 
Win thee back again ? 
With the joyous and the free 
Thou wilt scoff at pain. 
Spirit false ! thou hast forgot 
All but those who need thee not. 


As a lizard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf, 
Thou with sorrow art dismayed ; 
Even the sighs of grief 
Reproach thee, that thou art not near, 
And reproach thou wilt not hear. 


Let me set my mournful ditty 
To amerry measure, 
Thou wilt never come for pity 
Thou wilt come for pleasure, 
= then will cut away 
cruel wings, and thou wilt stay. 


I love all that thou lovest, 
Spirit of delight ! 
fresh Earth in new leaves drest, 
And the starry night ; 
Autumn evening, and the morn 
When the golden mists are born. 


L love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost ; 
I love waves, and winds, and storms, 
Every thing almost 
Which is Nature's, and may be 
Untainted by man’s misery. 


I love tranquil solitude, 
And such society 
As is quiet, wise, and good; 
Between thee and me 
What difference? but thou dost possess 
The things I seek, not love them less. 


I love Love— oye ~ has wings 
And like light can f1 
But above all other things, 
Spirit, I love thee— 
Thought art love and life; Ocome, 
Make once more my heart thy home. 


TO A SKYLARK. 


Hatt to thee, blithe spirit ; 
Birdthou neverwert, 
That from heaven, == near it, 
Pourest thy full h 
In profase strains of an OO art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
Over which ciouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a stac of heaven, 
{n the broad daylight 
Thcu art unseen, but yet I hear thy thrill delight. 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we fee! that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when thght is bare, 
From one Tonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is 
overflowed. 


What thou art we know not ; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympatby with hopes and om it heeded nut. 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her 
wer. 


Like a glowworm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it 
from the view : 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy- 
winged thieves: 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine 
T have never heard, 
Praise of love or wihe 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus Hymeneal, 
Or triumphal! chan 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden : 
went. ~ 
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What objects are the fountaias 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind ¢ What ignorance 
of pain? 
With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou loveliest; but ne’er knew love's sad 
satiety. 
Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream? 
We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 
Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear ; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know uot how thy joy we ever should come 
near. 
Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That io books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the 
ground! 
Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would fiow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening 
now. 


DECAY. 
A Fragment from Queen Mab. 
BeHoLp, the Fairy cried, 
Palmyra’s ruined palaces ;— 
Behold, where grandeur frowned— 
Behold, where pleasure smiled— 
What now remains ?—the memory 
Of senselessness and shame— 
What is immortal there? 
Nothing—it stands to tell 
A melancholy tale, to give 
An awful warning: soon 
Oblivion will steal silently 
The remnant of its fame. 
Monarchs and conquerors there 
Proud o’er prostrate millions trod— 
The earthquakes of the human race— 
Like them, forgotten when the ruin 
That marks their shock is past. 


Beside the eternal Nile, 
The a have risen. 
Nile shall pursue his changeless way ; 
Those Pyramids shall fall— 
Yea, not a stone shall stand to tell 
The spot whereon they stood ; 
Their very site shall be forgotten, 
Asis their builder's name. 


Where Athens, Rome, and Sparta stood, 
There is a moral desart now: 
‘The mean and miserable huts, 
The yet more wretched palaces, 
Contrasted with those ancient fanes, 
Ney crumbling to oblivion ; 
The long and lonely colonnades, 
Through which the chost of Freedom stalks, 
Seem like a well-known tune, 
Which, in some dear scene we haye loved 
to hear, 
Remembered now in sadness. 
Once peace and freedom blest 


The cultivated plain : 
But wealth, that curse of man, 
Blighted the bud of its prosperity : 
Virtue and wisdom, truth and liberty, 
Filed, to return not, until man shall know 
That they alone can give the biiss 
Worthy a soul that claims 
Its kindred with eternity. 


There's scarce one atom of yon earth 
But once was iiving man ; 
Not the minutest drop of rain, 
That hangeth in its thinnest cloud, 
But flowed in human veins : 
And from the burning plains 
Where Lybian monsters yell, 
From the most gloomy glens 
Of Greenland’s sunless clime, 
To where the golden fields 
Of fertile England spread 
Their harvest to the day, 
Thou canst not find one spot 
Whereon no city stood. 


The Gatherer. 
A snapper up of unconsidered trifles. 
SHaKsPEARE. 





FRENCH REPARTEE. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
Unper this title your correspondent, 
M. L. B., in No. 424, has revived an 
anecdote a hundred years old, only to 
falsify and deprive it of its point ; for 
the expression conci-conci means no- 
thing.* 

The genuine version, as related by 
Voltaire himself, is as follows :—One 
of his early dramatic productions, Ade- 
laide du Guesclin had, on its first repre- 
sentation, been impatiently listened to 
till its concluding scene, in which Ven- 
déme thus addresses Coucy, not Concy. 
*< Es tu content, Coucy ?”? when some 
wags amongst the wearied audience, 
taking up the cue, replied “ couci- 
couci,’? derived, I believe, from the 
Italian, ‘ cosi-cosi,” and meaning so- 
so. This sally completed the damnation 
of the piece, or rather its entrance- 
ment; for, when the author had at- 
tained more celebrity, it was resuscitated 
and still lives in his published works, as 
well as upon the stage, where I myself 
witnessed its performance some thirty 
years ago, not at a minor theatre, but 
at the one ycleped par excellence, Le 
Theatre Francais, being at once the 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane of 
Paris; L’Odeon, lately denominated 
second Theatre Francais, being too im- 
measurably inferior to be considered as 
its rival. H. W. 





THE FIRST ENGLISH POET - LAUREATE. 
Tue first regular Poet- Laureate of 
England we read of, was in the reign of 
Edward IV. His name was John Kaye, 


* We must absolve our fair correspondent. 
The misprint was ours, aud we intended tu 
correct it in the subsequent No. 
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and although he has left us none of his 
poetical compositions, he has given to 


a a translation of the Siege of 


s, from the Latin; this he dedi- 
cates to the king, and styles himself, 
“ hys humble nr 

. R. Ss. 





ORIGIN OF THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


Tre Abacus, among mathematicians, 
was a little table strewed over with dust, 
on which they drew their schemes and 
figures. Pythagoras, who is supposed 
to have been a pupil of Thales, is said 
to have invented the multiplication table, 
or the Abacus Pythagoricus. 
P. T. W. 


i 
REMARKABLE ECHO. 


Exmnaurst, in Stafford, is remarkable 
for an echo, which returns a hem, or 
clap of the hands, ten or twelve times 
distinctly, but so rapid that it admits of 
nothing articulate. H. B. A. 


A SMOKING DIVINE. 


In William Lilly’s (the astrologer,) 
History of his Life and Times, we find 
the following extraordinary account of 
a Buckinghamshire parson, who aban- 
doned himself to smoking tobacco :— 
“In this year (1633) was living, Wil- 
liam Breedon, parson or vicar of Thorn- 
ton in Bucks, a profound divine, but 
absolutely the most polite person for 
nativities in that age, strictly adhering 
to Ptolemy, which he well understood ; 
he had a hand in composing Sir Chris- 
topher Heydon’s Defence of Judicial 
Astrology, being at that time his chap- 
lain; he was so given over to tobacco 
and drink, that when he had zo tobacco 
(and I sw _— too much drink) he would 





cut the dell ropes and smoke them !’’ 
J. R. S. 
TRANSLATION OF THE XXX ODE OF 
HORACE. 
Ad Venerem. 


O Cnipvus, Paphia’s empress come, 
O leave for once thy cyprian home, 
For thee its bounteous odours burn, 
To Glycera’s dec’rous temple turn. 
Warm by thy side let Cupid bloom, 
With loosen’d zone the Graces come, 
And wood nymphs from their green 
retreat, 

And youth without theeclittle sweet, 
And Mercury with winged feet. 

7 E 





PUNCTILIOUS ECONOMY. 


Sir Jonn Trevor, Master of the Rolls, 
and Speaker of the House of Commons, 
in the reigns of James II. and William 
III., is said, among his other qualifica- 
tions, to have been an economist. Of 
this we have a whimsical anecdote. 
While dining one day by himself at the 
Rolls, and quietly enjoying his wine, 
his cousin Roderic Lloyd was unexpect- 
edly introduced to him by a side door. 
s¢ You rascal,’ said Trevor to his ser- 
vant, ‘‘ and you have brought my cou- 
sin, Roderic Lloyd, Esquire, Prothona- 
tory of North Wales, Marshal to Baron 
Price, and so forth, and so forth, up 
my back stairs. Take my cousin, Ro- 
deric Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonotary of 
North Wales, Marshal to Baron Price, 
and so forth, .and so forth—you rascal, 
take him instantly back, down my back 
stairs, and bring him up my front 
stairs.’’ . Roderic in vain remonstrated, 
and whilst he was conducted down one, 
and up the other stairs, his honour had 
removed the bottle and an” 
.L. 8. 


ORIGIN OF HOCUS POCUS, 


CoLoneL VALLANCEY, in his Collec- 
tanea, in noticing the communication in 
former days between Ireland and the 
East, speaking of Hocus Pocus, derives 
it from the Irish Coie an omen, a mys- 
tery, and dais, the palm of the hand; 
whence is formed Coiche-bais, Leger- 
demain; and Chokobaz in Persian. 
Archbishop Tillotson also tells us “ that 
in all probability those common juggling 
words of Hocus Pocus are nothing else 
but a corruption of hoc est Corpus, by 
way of ridiculous imitation of the 
riests of the Church of Rome,’’ in their 
loctrine of Satan ae 











FOR ALL FAMILIES. 


Just Published, price 5s. 
FAMILY MANUAL AND SERVANTS’ 
GUIDE ; 


With up ds of Oue Th d New and Ap- 
proved Receipts, arranged and adapted for Fa- 
mnilies and all.classes of Servants. 

*‘ This book contains a mass of information 





that cannot fail to be useful in the conduct of 

househould a: We wonder at the 

that have been bestowea in the 

ae wed so much curious and really useful know- 
ge upon domesti@economy.”—Atias, May 22. 
*¢ No Servant should be without it.” 
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